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ithe real difference of sentiment which ex 
ists among Universalists ; but either, ex- 
‘clusively, belongs to Unitarians; so far 
‘anh it, there are more Unitarians proba- 
bly who believe in the former than+there 
are who believe in the latter. They are 

















“QN THE FUTURE LIFE AND CONDITION 
OF MAN.” 

Under the above head there is an excel- 
lent essay in the Baltimore “ Unitarian 
Miscellany,” for this present month, (4u- 
gust,) by which it will be seen that the) 
Unitarians are already, or else are fast 
becoming Universalists. For the only 
reason why they are not so, in the fullest 
acceptation of the term, appears to be from 
a misconceived idea of the doctrine itself, |! 
on the one hand, and (what is a very natu- 
ral consequence,) from a misapprehension 
of what they imagine must be its influence 
on the minds of those who not only believe, 
butwho also understand the doctrine, on 
the other. 


this good reason: they prefer the appella- 
tion of Universalists. For, the term of 
Unitarian designates no particular senti- 


believed both by Jews and Mahometans, as’ 
well as by every rational christian. 
Universal salvation and universal resto- 
ration do not differ at all in principle, be- 
cause both admit that misery will continue 
as long as sin, let it be longer or shorter ; 
a the only reason why Universalists, 
‘generally speaking, do not carry misery 





not known, it is true, as Unitarians, for) 


ment, except the unity of God, a doctrine) , : . 
iiwe are bound to believe it the best which 





into another state of existence, is, because 

. . . | 
they have no authority for carrying sin| 
ithere. 
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The writer to whom we allude, attempts 
todraw a distinction between what he calls 


But their opponents take this for| 
granted, that the wicked will be there, as | 
well as Aere; and then they argue, and| 
‘very justly too, that the wicked must be! 
punished. Now, this is all very good, if, 


universal salvation and universal restoration. 
That there is a distinction we admit; but 
pot such a distinction as he has supposed. 
And, believing that thousands may be in 
the same error, we feel it our duty to cor- 
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their premises were correct; and when| 
‘they come to argue on the nature of God, | 
lor the design of punishment, no Univer-! 
salist can argue better. Thus they argue,| 


a, 


rect it, notwithstanding we are generally 
pleased with the piece alluded to, as will 


ae 


be seen by our copious extracts from it. 
In stating the four prominent doc- 
trines which are held on this subject, 


Ss 


“ We all believe that God is perfectly) 
3 — ‘good, and perfectly wise, and infinitely pow-, 
viz.) “on the future life and condition of} erful. Such ideas of the Deity do in them- 
man,”’) the writer says, “ they are the eter-|/selves contradict the notion of endless 


nal damnation or misery of the unrigh-|| Misery ; and I cannot see how any person 


teous : the annihilation of the wicked : the||©2" bold them consistently with each other. 
? b | . . . . 

immediate salvati o oth + a the fi | 1f God is perfectly good, if he is the very 
mmediare salvation of airy and te inal essence of benevolence and goodness, he 


restoration of all.” He advocates the lat-) must have designed the happiness of all his 
ter. But if he means by “« the immediate|lintelligent creatures—he must have de-| 
salvation of all,” that all will be immediate-|/signed to make existence on the whole a 
ly happy at death, we only have to tell him |Dlessing oo a ee eens te Sab -Sonaweg 


that we know of no such Universalists.— 
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Such a doctrine, we think, cannot be in-|\q result. If he is infinitely powerful, he: 


ferred from scripture, though it is possible | must be able to guard againstevery circum-| 
some passages may be thought to favour|/Stance which might defeat his purposes, 
EE i otslinen ts ually tee iemed vere Sones land he must finally'and inevitably accom- 
; ee ne 5 y These deductions appear to 


pF iplish them. | 
« ‘ ' » | 
€ objections, But if he mean by “the. to be drawn directly from the unques- 


immediate salvation of all,” the immediate||tioned premises, and to be as sure and as. 
Salvation of all in the resurrection; and by || | 
“the final restoration of all,” that sin and nish them. Howcana Being who is good- 
Misery m: ti | : f Iness itself, form a creature who shall be} 

: ed recs! pep: ooebeaiett everlasting rennet a 
resurrection, but finally ad/ shall be restored|| curse it with alife, which, with theexcey tion 
from it; this is what we conceive to be|/ofa mere point or two of time on this earth, 
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sublime as the holy attributes which fur-) 








May be to it an agonizing and intolerable 
i‘burthen forever? It is impossible. And 
if he intends the happiness of every crea- 
|ture, and yet that happiness is not at last 
‘effected, he must be deficient in wisdom 
jand power ; deficient in wisdom to plan the 
‘means, and in power to produce the end. 
Should it be asked, why there is any pain 
or suffering whatever in the world; why 
all men are not formed to be always and 
entirely happy without any liability to sin 
or misery; the answer is, that the scheme 
of Providence is evidently progressive, and’ 


‘could have been adopted ; that we see pain 
followed in many instances by the most 
beneficial consequences, and should con- 
clude that under the administration of Om- 
‘niscience this will be its final and invariable 
result ; and that so long as there isa great 
‘and ever increasing preponderance of hap- 
/piness in the existence of every individual, 
ithe gift of existence must be to every one 
‘an inestimable blessing.—Should it be said, 
ion the other hand, that the very principle 
that a certain proportion of evil is conducive 
to the greatest degree of happiness, may 
demand the eternal misery of some inorder 
to secure the greatest general good—it is 
answered, that it is impossible to conceive 
how the infinite misery of the majority is 
to bring about the greatest sum of felicity 5 
and further, that ifthesystem of Providence 
‘does not tend to the ultimate good of all, it 
is net a perfect or a merciful system ; and 
lif there is not a perfect or a merciful sys- 


item ; and ifthere is a single person whose 


existence is on the whole miserable, the 
|Creator is to that person a partial and ma- 
\lignant being; for what is it to him that the 
rest of creation are happy so long as he can 
never share their happiness. Happiness 
cannot be of this transferrable nature. That 
‘God may be infinitely good, he must be 
good to every creature whom be has made; 


jand he cannot be good to every creature ié 


che even places one of them in danger pf 
‘everlasting misery. From the acknowledg- 


5 Ray : - ‘ed attributes of God therefore, Pdraw the 
If he is perfectly wise, he must have) 


iadopted the best method for securing such) punishment must be false. 


conclusion that the doctrine of everlasting 


“ We may arrive at the same conclusion 
by considering the true nature and design 
‘of punishment. Punishment is the inflic- 
tion of pain, with the intention of produci 
reformation. Ifit be not conducted Wi 
this intention, it is revenge. We say then 
‘that no other punishment can be employed 


iby the all-merciful God, than corrective 
ipunishment. Like the figure of Janus, it 
must have two faces ; and while one of them 
looks back on the offence, the other must 


\ook forward to the reformation of the 
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offender. A purely merciful being cannot 
make use of punishment which is merely 
vindictive. By inflicting pain on account 
of the commission of evil, he must inten 

to correct the cause of that evil. If with 
the intention of correcting, he does not at 
‘Jast correct it, he manifestly wants the pow- 
er of effecting his end, and is no longer om- 
nipotent. And as evil is corrected, the 
subject of the correction must become vir- 
tuous, and consequently happy ; er to say 
that the cause is removed which produced 
misery and called for correction, and yet 
that the misery will remain, is an absurd 
contradiction ; it is to say that the individual 
has returned to virtue, without experienc- 
ing its necessary and constant influences 
and effects. In short, the very idea of cor- 
rective punishment contradicts the suppo- 
sition of its eternity ; and corrective punish- 


full punishment in this world. We will 
not in this connexion repeat the common 
remark, that the guilty are often seen living 
and dying in prosperity, while the virtuous 
re as often afflictedand oppressed ; because 
though this may be perfectly true, it is not 
going to the bottom of the matter; but we 
often see the guilty dying in their guilt, 
without remorse and without repentance— 
ithat we often see those on whom all the) 
punishments of this life, however severe 
they may have been, have not worked refor- 
mation—and this 7s going to the bottom of|| 
the matter. The design of punishment is 
to remove the cause of the crime or misde-| 
meanour punished, that is to say, the evil 
disposition which produced it. Just punish-| 
ment, as I have before observed, is correc-| 
‘tive. But many of the wicked in this world, 
are not corrected by it. Their evil dispo-| 














ment alone is consistent with perfect wis- 
dom and goodness. 

«“ I know that it is common to say, that 
outraged justice demands the infliction of 
punishment without regard to correction. 
It is an abuse of the word. Justice demands 
nothing which is inconsistent with good- 
ness. What indeed is the justice of the 
Supreme Being, if it be not the designs of 
his infinite goodness directed by his infinite 
wisdom, and accomplished by his infinite 
power ?” 

Such arguments are perfectly clear and 
conclusive, and are as good for Universa- 
lists as they are for Unitarians. In fact, 
they are the very arguments which have 
invariably been used by Universalists, 
when speaking of the same subject. 

We pass over the doctrine of the anni- 
hilation of the wicked, because, on that 
subject also, the writer and Universalists 
are agreed, though we have understood 
that such is the sentiment of many Unita- 
rians. But we shall give what he says on 
“ universal salvation,” in full, because here 
is where we disagree, and we wish our 
readers to see the opposite argument as 
well as our own. And we should be glad 
to see the same candour among other 
denomations, or among our brother Uni- 
tarian Editors. 

“ We now come, in order, to the doc- 
trine of universal salvation; by which I 
mean the doctrine held by those who affirm 
that vice receives its full punishment in 
this world, and virtue its full reward ; and 
that in the next world all men will be im- 
mediately and equally happy; in short, 
that in the life which is to come there will 
be no suffering for any human being.— 
This doctrine certainly looks more amiable 
than those which we have just been consid- 
ering, but I cannot perceive that it has 
much reasonin its favour. In the first place, 


sitions obstinately remain; and for wise) 
purposes, no doubt, they are permitted to 
remain. But these dispositions must be 
‘eradicated, before the individuals can pos-| 


‘sibly be happy—and they are finally eradi-| 


pline of the future life. On the supposition! 
that there is no future punishment, there| 
can be no correction; and to what does) 
this conclusion lead? To this most won-| 
‘derful one—that they who died in sin, will! 
rise in innocence; that they who went to 
sleep in the direst guilt, will wake to per- 
fect holiness ; that, as it is allowed on all) 
hands that there can be no happiness with-| 
out virtue, the wicked will experience,| 
‘either in the grave, or on the first instant) 
of their resurrection, such an entire change! 


iof all their evil desires, intentions and pro- 


pensities, such a complete obliteration of 
all their vicious dispositions and habits, 
‘such a thorough renewal of nature and 
character, as shall immediately fit them for 
‘the pure enjoyments of Heaven, and the 
society of angels and good men. Now I 
do not ask whether such an opinion is scrip- 
tural—I only ask whether it is rational ? 





“In the next place, this doctrine, as I) 
conceive, makes punishment in many cases 
not only fruitless, but vindictive. This 
may appear strange to the advocate of 
Universal Salvation, but it is nevertheless| 
iso. He tells me that the wicked receive 
all their punishment in this life, and that 
therefore it is superfluous to inflict any in 
the next. For the sake of argument I grant 
it; and then in return I assert, what cannot 
be denied, that in many cases the wicked 
die as they had lived, polluted, unrepentant, 
and hardened in guilt. Now what was their 
punishment, even on the supposition that 
lit was returned to them in. exact measure 
|for their crimes? Of what advantage was 
ittothem? Itdid them no good; it gave 
them no virtue; it conferred on them no 
peace. It did not purify their minds; it 
did not soften their hearts ; it did not con- 
quer their obduracy. It was then wanton 





we deny the assertion that vice receives its 


es 





—==. 
for blow ;—it was vindictive. It Was, pro 


perly speaking, not punishment, bit re. 
venge.—Thirdly, the doctrine of Universa} 
Salvation destroys all moral connexion be. 
tween this life andthe next. It interrupts 
the progression and order of the Divine 
government. It affirms that there jg no 
correspondence between character and des. 
tiny ; no relation between the virtues and 
good dispositions which we form here, and 


\the rank which shall obtain, and the Means 


of happiness and improvement which we 
shall enjoy hereafter. It makes this life g 
blank.—And, finally, it removes from hy. 
man conduct all the sanctions of a future 
state, and limits the motives of virtue to 
our present interests aloneé.—These are 
reasons sufficient, as I think, for rejecting 
the doctrine of Universal Salvation.” 


I am utterly at a loss to know what the 
writer means by saying “ that in the nex 
world all men will be immediately ang 
equally happy <” and yet I ought to knoy, 


, “Sc! for I suppose that it is my sentimen 
‘cated, as I believe, by the corrective disci-| PP 7 sag 


much as that of any one, which is design. 
ed to be represented, or else misrepresent. 
ed, (which I should be very sorry to think,} 
by those words. A variety of vessels may 
all be egually full, and yet not all hold a 
equal quantity. Men may enjoy happi- 
ness which is equal to all in kind, and yet 
not equal in degree. The capacities of 
men are different, and that of the chill 
differs from that of the man of understand. 
ing: it would be absurd to suppose that 
each of these can enjoy, at the same time, 
an equal guantum of happiness ; but tha 
of the child, or the smali capacity, may be 
as free from condemnation as the other. 
One man may assert a thing, and ano 
ther may “deny the assertion,” but wt 
ought to have some something better tha 
the assertion of man before we believe ay 
thing in relation to a future state, either 


happiness or misery. 


It is a very bold assertion, that I shoul 
not dare to make, when it is said, “thé 
we often see the guilty dying in thet 
guilt.” Such a sight would be shocking 
it is true; such as I have no recollectio 
of having ever experienced ; and yet! 
have witnessed the dying moments of 
veral, and the last sickness of many: and 
even if this were the apparent fact, I shou! 
not dare to assert it, because I can onl 
judge from outward appearance. Gd 
judges the heart. But admit the fact, fo 
the sake of the case, it is nothing tot 
purpose ; for this is not the question. | 











punishment ; it was merely returning blow 


is not whether men die guilty ; but, are me 
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guilty after they are dead? This is the 
question : which must be answered in the 
negative. But, must they not rise in guilt ? 
No. They rise in glory! What! imme- 
diately from guilt to glory! No. None 
have the advantage of others in this 
respect, for no one rises in glory sooner 
than another; for the change to all will 
be fin a moment ; in the ¢winkling of an eye, 
at the last trumpet.” 1 Cor. xv. 51. “| 
do not ask,” says the Unitarian writer, 
«whether such an opinion is scriptural—I 
only ask whether it is rational?” Yes, it 
is as rational as it is scriptural. Such a 
change, it is true, may be a little more sud- 
den than that experienced by Saul of Tar- 
sus; but not less certain and effectual.— 
for this will be not only an intellectual 
change ; but also a physical change : from 
death to a@avacim» immortality ; from cor- 
ruption to a@Sapsiay incorrufition, that is 
incafacity of corrufition. See 1 Cor. xv. 
54. In such a state, we conceive it to 
be a natural impossibility that there should 
be any such thing as sin or misery. We 
have no objection to the idea of all the im- 
provement imaginable: neither do we be- 
lieve that any real improvement here will 
ever be lost. 

It is the goodness of God that leads sin- 
ners to repentance, and not punishment ; 





though that may sometimes be the means, 
but it is not the cause. 
loves God, or any one else, any more, or 
any better because he has been punished, | 


The sinner never) 


than he did before, if he does as much,} 
until he sees the goodness of God mani-, 
fested in the punishment, as well as in 
every thing else; and it is this manifesta- 
tion of divine love, after all, that saves him. 


Punishment may sometimes prevent overt! 


acts of vice, but not so effectually as death. | 
This puts a final stop to the sinner’s ca-| 
reer. Now, if we retain all the improve- 
ment that we have made, what does any 
one want more? It must be altogether 
Pharisaical to expect more. 
thinks that the wicked enjoy any thing bet- 
ter, or that they are not as destitute of 
real happiness as they are of real holiness, 
must be a stranger to what real holiness is, 
or else (what is really possible) they have 
imagined that there is a quality in sin 
which it does not possess, namely, that of 
affording its possessor real peace and en- 
joyment. But this much we must say, 
that all those who think they should be 


W hoever 








any more wicked were it not for the slavish 
fear of a Aed/ in another world, we sincere» 
ly hope that they will never become any 
nearer being Universalists than they are, 
until they can be attracted by better mo- 
tives. But should they ever be brought 
to see the real beauty there is in holiness, 
that she needs no other incentive than her 
lovely charms to excite all her votaries to 
every act of virtue of which our nature is 
susceptible, they will be astonished at 
themselves that they should vainly have 
imagined that a slavish fear of punishment 
was at all necessary to either piety or mo- 
rality. 

“ The remaining doctrine is that of Uni- 
versal Restoration.” 

Here the Unitarian goes into an argu- 
ment of some length, which though gene- 
rally good, contains nothing new to Uni- 
versalists ; and what he writes under this 
head, with a very few exceptions, is good 
Universalism for us. We want no better 
in principle. Our only objection is, he 
takes for granted what he ought first to 
prove, that there will be “ the wicked here- 
after.” But what will the wicked do here- 
jafter for the want of the fear of punish- 
‘ment in a state s¢il/ future, in order to keep 





them from sinning continually ? 


failed here, (as it is thought,) they die in 


corrected by it? What will prevent them 
from living there, as he says they lived 
and died here—namely, in sin? 
so, they must be miserable! 


the condition of the sinner, so that he shall 


through the wasteless ages of eternity?— 
And if this change is not produced by the 


a greater, or any thing more likely to pro- 
duce such an effect? 

These are our views of this subject — 
Our readers will compare and judge for 
themselves. So far as fear has any thing 


to do towards making men virtuous, the 
greater the fear the better: on this prin- 
ciple we should be obliged to admit, not 
only that Dr. Osgood was correct, who, 
after 70 years study, thought men had 
Ibetter live in fear of hell all their days, 





but also that this fear will be equally ne- 
cessary for the saints in heaven, lest they 
should rebel against God, and be sent to 


hell !! 
————EE=E= 
From the Boston Universalist Magazine. 

Remarks on Hebrews vi. 4, 5, 6. 

‘* For it is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Hol 
Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come, if they 
shall fall away, to renew them again unto re- 
pentance : seeing they crucify to themselves 
the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame.” 

As this passage is thought, by the op- 
posers of Universal Salvation, to be strong 
\testimony in favor of endless sin and mis- 
‘ery, and as some, who think favorably of 
|the faith, which embraces all men as the 
subjects of divine mercy, have suggested a 
‘desire to have this portion of divine truth 
lillustrated and proved not to oppose unli- 
‘mited goodness, the writer of this feels it 
‘to be a duty incumbent on him, to present 
ithe readers of the Magazine with what he 
|supposes the apostle meant to communi- 
icate by this passage. 

The believer in endless misery suppos- 
/es, that as the apostle says, that it is im- 
‘possible for certain characters to be renew- 
ed unto repentance, and as repentance is 








The cor-||off forever. 


: é in the habit « aking out the doctrin j 
‘rective mean of grace (punishment) has|| tof making wn = OF 


| 
| 
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resurrection, will the sinner ever meet with || 


| 





labsolutely necessary unto salvation, it fol- 
lows that the characters, which he here de- 
iscribes, cannot be saved ; but must be cast 


But if our brethren, who are 


endless misery by the assistance of a few 
/passages combined with a few propositions 


their sins, they “are nut corrected by it,”’|/ which are taken for granted, which are 


and how does he know thev will ever be}/neither scripture, nor provable by scrip- 
liture, would use the same candor on the 


‘subject which they would naturally employ 
lin the common concerns of life, it is confi- 


i > 1] 

And if) dently believed that they would be soon 
God must)jconvinced that so shocking a doctrine as 
. . .. | 9 F »ee , ay ac sou th 
either change the nature of sin, so that it||hat of endless tormert, has, to say the 


: }most we can, but aedittle, if anv, suppor! 
shall not produce misery, or else change ts q 2) BOS), UP t 


from the oracles of divine truth, Before 


iwe allow ouiselves to comet to such an aw- 


not be liable to sin, or else what will pre- |ful conclusion, a conclusion which involves 
vent sin and misery from continuing||the divine character to the degree that the 


doctrine of never-ending torment most 
levidently does, we should most cautiously 
‘examine every inch of ground necessary 
ito pass over in order to come to sucha re- 
suit. But it is mortifying to consider how 
‘this most shocking doctrine is taken for 
ieranted, by thousands, and by many de- 
‘fended from seeming interest, and that it 
has called to its devotion the wit and so- 
phistry of school-men, the blind zeal of fa- 
naticism, and the overwhelming current of 
popular opinion. 

Ratber than to allow the doctrine of end~ 
less punishment, we ought to question the 
proposition, that unless a man, who is a 
sinner, shall repent he cannot be blessed 
even in the eternal world. And in order 
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to justify ourselves in doubting this propo- 
sition, we have a perfect right, and it is 
even our duty, to ask, whether our hea- 
venly Father has revealed this proposition 
in his word? This question, being stated, 
obligates every one, who is acquainted with 
the scriptures, candidly to answer it in the 
negative. But the moment this answer is 
given, blind bigotry cries out, then you be- 
lieve the wicked are going to heaven in 
their sins! According to this, there is no 
need of repentance ; and when our Saviour 
and his apostles preached repentance it was 
entirely useless! Now this loud and noisy 
cry gets the argument, in the opinion of 
those who are under the influence of tra- 
dition ; and the popular clamor is as suc- 
cessful in this case, as it was when em- 
ployed before Pilate against the innocent 
Son of God. 

To all this noise wisdom calmly replies ; 
No—Sinners cannct go to heaven in their 
sins. But we are not informed in the di- 
vine testimony that there are any sinners 
in the eternal world; and if there are no 
sinners in that world it is very clear that 
there is no repentance necessary ; nor can 
the want of repentance, where none is re- 
quired, prevent any man from enjoying 
the divine favor. Repentance is necessary 
in a world of error and sin, and such is our 
present state. Therefore the doctrine of 
repentance is urged in the scriptures, and 
it ought to be faithfully recommended by 
all who labor in word and doctrine. There 
are many things which are necessary in 
this world which we are not informed will 
be required in an eternal state. 


But even supposing the disputed propo- 
sition were granted, and we allow that un- 
less those of whom the apostle spake in the 
text, are renewed again unto repentance, 
they must be miserable in the eternal state, 
it does not follow from the text that those 
characters may not be renewed unto re- 
pentance. Reply : See Mat. xix. 26, “ But 
Jesus beheld them, and said unto them, 
with men this is impossible ; but with God 
all things are possible.” Here let the 
candid question be asked; have we any 
right to understand the apostle in a way to 
contradict the testimony of Jesus? This 
question settles the point at once ; and the 
opposer, if candid, will now acknowledge 
that the text has no force to maintain the 
doctrine of endless punishment. But our 
labor is not done yet, for it seems necessa- 
ry to preseht the reader with the apostle’s 
subject and meaning. 

hen, in the chapter preceding this, in 
which our text is found, the apostle had 
occasion to speak of Melchisedec, he adds; 
‘*of whom we have many things to say, 
and hard to be uttered ; seeing ye are dull 
of hearing. For when for the time ye 
ought to be teachers, ye have need that one 
teach you again which be the first princi- 
ples of the oracles of God ; and are become 
such as have need of milk, and not of 
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strong meat.” Here carefully notice the 
situation of those to whom the apostle 
wrote, as stated by him; and carefully ob- 
serve what he means by the frst frincifiles 
of the oracles of God. The chapter which 
contains our text begins thus; ‘ There- 
fore, leaving the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, let us go on unto perfection.”— 
Here it seems evident that what just before 
he called the first princifiles of the oracles 
of God, the apostles here calls “ the frin- 
cifles of the doctrine of Christ.’ In order 
to make the apostle’s meaning, as far as 
we have proceeded, as plain as possible, let 
us simplify it by saying, that he spake to) 
the Hebrew christians as a preceptor might 
speak to scholars, who having made a 
good beginning in the rudiments, first 
principles, or elements of learning, had) 
grown dull, and in room of progressing as| 
they ought, had become forgetful even of 
what they had learned, and needed to be! 
put back even to their alphabet. And af-, 
ter giving them a suitable reprimand,| 
should further say; come, now, leaving} 
these elements behind, let us go on and) 
perfect ourselves in the science which we) 
have begun. 


These elements, or first principles, the 
apostle mentions as follows ; “ Not laying 
again the foundation of repentance from 
dead works, and of faith toward God, of 
the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on 
of hands, and of resurrection of the dead, 
and of eternal judgment.” Here notice,| 
with due caution, that the first particular 
which the apostle named, in this catalogue, 
is refientance from dead works ; and further 
notice the reason which he gives why these 
first principles may be left, which he states 
in our text; because, if those who had 
been initiated into the christian dispensa- 
tion and faith, by means of these first prin-) 
ciples, should apostatize, it would be im-| 
possible for those, who should remain 
steadfast, to recover the apostates unto re- 
frentance, which was the first of the first 
principles by which they were turned from 
the dead works of the Jewish traditions to 
the service of God in the gospel. 


We may simplify this idea as follows: 
A scholar who has passed through the 
first elements or principles of a language 
comes te a difficult sentence in his exer- 
cises in parsing ; he is confused, and comes 
to erroneous conclusions. What must the 
preceptor do in this case? must he put the 
pupil into his alphabet? No, he must turn 
him over to his rules of Syntax. It is evi- 
dent that it was that peculiar kind of re- 
pentance which was necessary to turn the 
Jews from their carnal ordinances, unto 
which the apostle says it is impossible to 
renew those who should fall away ; and we 
have, therefore, no reason to believe that 
this inspired author meant to represent 
wicked characters, who could not be cleans- 
ed, from their sins, by any possible means 
in the divine power. Indeed, the apostle 

















Ss 
follows the text, under consideration, with 
an account of the divine dealings with 
those apostates. See verses 7, 8, « Foy 
the earth, which drinketh in the rain tha 
cometh oft upon it, and bringeth fort), 
herbs, meet for them by whom it is dress. 
ed, receiveth blessings from God : but that 
which beareth thorns and briars is rejected, 
and is nigh unto cursing ; whose end js to 
be burned.” Here the effectual methog 
by which the skilful husbandman subdue, 
the wild plants of nature is used to signify 
that God is able to cleanse the most briary 
soil. 

Having, in the first place, shown, as js 
believed, that this passage has been erro. 
neously used to oppose the doctrine of 
God’s unlimited grace ; and secondly, what 
the apostle meant by the text, it seems 
proper to suggest to readers, and especial. 
ly opposers, the propriety of being guard. 
ed against traditional opinions, and to be 
cautious how they apply the divine testj- 
mony. Nothing is more common than for 
believers in endless punishment to quote 
some such text as has here been consider. 
ed, in the confident belief that it proves the 
dark, the dismal doctrine true; and when 
the reply has shown that the text means 
no such thing, in room of being satisfied, 


the man is off in a moment after another ' 


text, which he will quote with triumph, 
and feel a sort of satisfaction in believing 
that this last passage cannot be cleared up 
as the other was; but in a few minutes 
more he sees this also does not apply to 
his subject ; and as soon as a glimmer of 
light shows him this, in room of waiting 
to get aclear understanding of the whole 
matter, he is away after another text ; and 
so he goes on, from one passage to another, 
without clearly understanding any one pas- 


lisage, until he has forgotten where he be- 


gun, and is duly prepared to begin there 
again. 

The writer of this article is induced, by 
many considerations, humbly to request 
those of the clergy, and others, who have 
long contended for that doctrine of eternal 
misery, which is so revolting to every be- 
nevolent feeling in the human breast, and 
so dishonorable to the wisdom and govert- 
ment of our common Father, in heaven, to 
come to the reasonable resolve to give the 
whole subject a candid and patient investi- 
gation. Reflecting, at the same time, that 
very many opinions, which have been con- 
sidered as most sacredly true, are now en- 
tirely abandoned, which ought to suggest 
the probability of the erroneousness of 
some which retain the confidence of those 
who have been in the habit of thinking that 
their creed was too sacred to be investiga 
ted. H. B. 








Nature.—A taste for rural scenes seems bors 
with us; and, after seeking in vain for pleasure 
among the works of art we are forced to come 
back, and find that the bighest enjoyment is plac: 
ed in the lovely simplicity of Nature. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, August 18, 1824. 











Departed this life, on the 16th inst. the venera- 
ble Charles Thomson, late Secretary to the Con- 
ss of the United States, Author of a new trans- 
lation of the Bible, the Old Testament from the 
Septuagint, and the New Testament from the 
common received text—a translation which is 
very valuable in many respects, being a faithful 
translation of what it purports to be, and will be 
a lasting monument of the indefatigable labors of 
theauthor. He is to be buried this afternoon at 
twoo’clock. He was in his 95th year. 





General LA FAYETTE, accompanied by his 
son, Gronek Wasatneton La Faretre, Mr. 


vant, arrived at New-York, on Sunday morning 
last, in the ship Cadmus, capt. Allyn, after a plea- 
sant passage of 31 daysfrom Havre. The fact of 
his arrival was made known by the Telegraph at 
an early hour, and it spread through the city with 
electrical rapidity. Broadway was soon throng- 
ed and the Battery crowded with people, who 
sillied forth with the expectation that the Hero 
and veteran of two revolutions, might come di- 
rectly to the city. The arrang¢ments of the city 
authorities, however, for his reception, haying 
been seasonably communicated to him, he land- 
edat Staten Island, and was conducted to the 
seat of the Vice President, where he remained 
through the day and passed the night. Fort La 
Fayette fired a salute as the ship passed, and a 
handsome salute was fired as the General landed, 
from the ship Importer, capt. Kean, from Can- 
ton owned by Mr. T. H. Smith, lying at the Qua- 
rantine. 

In the City the National flag was immediately 
hoisted and displayed at all the public places du- 
ting the day. 

At 11 o’clock, a steam boat proceeded to Sta- 
ten Island, with Gen. Morton, and several mem- 
bers of the Common Council, to greet his arrival, | 
and communicate informally, the arrangements| 
that have been made. The General received) 
company during the greater part of the day.—!} 
Col. Platt, who was in his suite during the revo- 
lution, officiated to receive and introduce visit-| 
ors, but in many instances, the General unre-| 
strained by the ordinary rules of etiquette, was| 
as anxious as his visitors were to crowd forward 


and exchange salutations. 








so greatly contributed to the acquisition of that 
blessing. 

Resolved, That the. presence of General La 

Farerrte, im the city of Philadelphia, is ardently 
desired. That the Chief Magistrate of the City 
be requested to communicate to him this fervent 
wish of our. citizens, and to invite him to become 
their guest. 
Resolved, That a Committee of the Councils of 
the city he appointed to prepare for his recep- 
tion, and to welcome, and while he resides 
among us, to entertain, in a manner suiting a 
at nation, and illustrious man, this Compa- 
nion of Washington, and Friend of America. 





THE INDIAN CHIEFS. 
The members of the Common Council of the 


epaulettes, with three long feathers, of different 
colors, in their hats, Rings, wampum and brace- 


ets as usual. The squaws and papooses were 


richly and fantastically dressed. 

It is a singular fact that the tribes of these 
Chiefs are at war with each other, and that the 
Chiefs themselves are so far belligerent that they 
neither speak, travel, eat, drink, or sit together. 
They were painted, and the most of them looked 
hideously savage. 





Tur Sea Senrent.—The Newburyport (Mass. ) 
Herald informs that the Sea Serpent was seen on 
the 11th inst. by Mr. Ruggles, who was on Plum 
{sland beach, with his family. They had a dis- 
tinct view of him in different positions for more 





city of N. York, assembled at the City-ball, on the 
afternoon of the 14th inst. on a notification from 
his honor the Recorder, (the Mayor being absent) 
to receive the Indian Chiefs, who have attracted 
so much attention for several days past. The 
members having taken their seats, Governor Clark 
entered the Council Chamber, followed by the! 
Chiefs, with the interpreters, each at the head of| 
the representatives of the respective tribes, and! 
all were seated within the circle of the members’ | 
desks. 

The Recorder then rose, and desired the seve- 
ral interpreters to communicate to them— 

That the Common Council of New-York are) 
very happy to receive them in our city— 
That while they remain with us it will giye us! 
pleasure to treat them with affection and hospi-| 
tality— } 
That the citizens of New-York, and the Com-! 
mon Council, wish a perfect peace to. exist be- 
tween our nations— 

That it is our sincere wish that in all our deal-| 
ings with them, every American citizen may ever 
act with integrity and kindness. | 
Will you, Mr. Interpreter, further assure them, | 
and will you request them to convey to their seve-| 
ra. neighbors, that they live in our hearts as, 
brothers— 
Assure them further, that the Common Coun-' 
cil, and our fellow citizens wish them a safe re-, 
turn to their families and houses— 
That the Common Council have provided in} 





The Recorder then caused it to be communi-| 
cated tothem that he would hear with pleasure’ 
any thing they might wish to say. Two of the 
Chiefs then consulted togetherfor afew moments, | 
when Keokuck, or ** the Watchful Fox,” ad-| 
vanced and shook hands, and spoke, in what ap-, 
peared a lofty and eloquent manner, as near to 
the following effect as we can recollect :— 

Brother— We have heard you talk. We thenk! 


Brother—We must return. We will tell of 
the things we have seen beyond the mountains, 
towards the setting sun. We will tell of your 


The following resolutions were adopted by||kindness to our old men, our women, and our 


the Select and Common Councils of this city, 
providing for the reception of this illustrious 
man—a copy of ghem has been forwarded to him 
by the Mayor. © « 

Resolved, by the and Common Councils of 
Philadelphia, That they cordially unite in the 
sentiments of respect and attachment which ac- 
tuated the Representatives of the nation, when 
they invited to our shores the great and gallant 
La Parerre. 

Resolved, That it peculiarly becomes the city 
whére that declaration was formed, which gave 
freedom to the new world, to receive with affec- 
tion, and with honour the brave man whose ‘de- 


little ones. With you we wish to be at peace, 
that our great waters may no more be stained 
with blood. 
f Brother—We have no more to say. Our talk 
was made to our Great Father at Washington.— 
He is our friend. 

The Common Council, together with the Chiefs 
and their attending officers, then repaired to the 





the Chiefs was very grave throughout; and they 
paid full as good attention to the refreshments, 





Yotion to liberty, and whose gallantry as a soldier 





| 


another room, refreshments which they invite you|! 
to partake with them. i} 


you for your goed wishes, and for the kindness'| yin a few seconds by another. 


Governor’s apartinent, where they were regaled) 
with wine, punch, cakes, &c. The deportment of, 


than half an hour. He came within thirty yards 
of them, and they had a distinct view of his head, 
which was shaped like an eel’s, and about two 
\feet long. When he opened his jaws, they could 
see his teeth, which were white and two or three 
inches long. They saw parts of his body, as 
much as thirty feet from his head, but did not 
see his tail. Mr. R’s. general description of the 
animal is similar to that which has been repeat- 
edly given. : 





Bric or Warn wrecxen.—The sclir. Princess- 
Anne, Banks, at Norfolk from Havana, reports 
that on the 4th inst. in lat. 29 10, lon. 79 40, saw 
a wreck to leeward, got out the boat and board- 
ed her; found her to be a large man of war brig, 
with her larboard bow out of water ; her larboard 
quarter stove in; her masts and greater part of 
her rigging and sails standing ; saw two dead bo- 
dies on the wreck, under water, and a number of 
pieces of flesh floating near the wreck—found a 
Colombian pendant on board. Supposed her to 
be a Colombian man of war, and probably blown 
up, as a part of the stern frame was lying in the 
foretop; the long boat was alongside, bottom up- 
wards; she was American built; had a yellow 
streak round her—took from the wreck an an- 


chor, sails, rigging, &c. 





A tragic event occurred on Wednesday after- 
jnoon, at a respectable boarding house in New- 
|York. While the boarders were at dinner, Mr. 
Seaman, deputy sheriff, called with a writ for two 
|young men of the name of Hart, brothers, who 
{had just returned from an excursion to the 
|Springs. They expressed their readiness to at- 
tend the sheriff, and asked permission to go to 
their lodging room for their hats. This was 
granted, but having remained longer than was 
lexpected, the sheriff requested the landlord to 


jascertain if they had really gone to their room.— 





|| He knocked at their door, when immediately he 


jheard the report of a pistol, which was follow- 
On entering the 


ceca ae hy fe a vacated gaye t room, it was found that both the young men had 
ead ; ae H 

“! the “go spring. h net « a Spirit protects) placed a pistol in his mouth, and literally blown 

ce oor Boyes <ppscmn Se age to atoms the upper parts of their heads. 


destroyed themselves, having apparently cach 


The 
lyoung men were natives of the Island of St. 
Thomas, named Ralph and John Hart, aged 24 

and 26 years. They had transacted business at 
Mayaguez, Vorto Rico, under the firm of L. & R. 
i|Hart. From this place, it is said they abscond- 
led some months since in a vessel which they had 
/purchased and loaded on credit; and after visit- 
jing Curaco, Havana, and Jamaica, and disposing 
lof the vessel and cargo, arrived at New York a 
lfew weeks since. They had but just returned 
from the Springs. 
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The President of the United States has direet- 








as to any other part of the proceedings. Thejjed that General Lararrrre, shall be received at 
Chiefs all wore frock coats, profusely ornamented!jall military posts with the honors due to the 
with gold and silver lace, and each a sword andli 


high@§b military rank in our service. 
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On ‘he 6th instant, the following assize of Bread, 
was published at Troy, (N, ¥-) A loaf of super- 
fine Hour for 12% cents, 52 oz. common flour 54 
oz. lt was was issued by the “iayor There is a 
law in force déciaring that ail Bakers in Philadel. 
phia shall sell their Bread by weight. The Clerks 
of the Marke. are ordered to carry it into effect, 
but the law is a mere dead letter. 

The President and managers of the Wilming- 


clared a dividend of three per cent. for the last, 
half year, payable to the Stockholders or their! 
legal Representatives, on or after the 20th inst. 
by E. Tatnall, ‘Treasurer. 

George B. Porter, of Lancaster has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor, to be Adjutant General 
of Pennsylvania. 

Commodore James Barron, on Wednesday, en- 
tered upon the duties of his appointment, as com- 
manding officer at this naval station. 

It is stated that a strange epidemic prevails 


in the Pacific Ocean. 

The fact, that Mr. Cray ‘s a candidate for Con- 
gress, to serve for two years, from and after the 
next session, has been announced in the Ken- 
tucky Gazette, and the Western Monitor, (pa- 
pers printed in Lexington.) : 

We learn from the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, that the revenue of the Erie Canal, for the 
present year, trom January to the first of August, 
amounted to one hundred and thirty thousand six 
hundred and seventy dollars and forty nine cents; 
a comment indeed upon the utility of that vast 
means of national greatness. 

The Louisville papers of the 23d ult. quote spe- 
cie at an advance of 100 to 102 for notes of the 
Commonwealth bank. 

An agent of the society for promoting the emi- 
gration of free people of colour to Hayti, has con- 
cluded a contract in New York, for the conveyance 
of one hundred Emigrants to Hayti, on board the 





among the reindeer in the north of Sweden.— 
As soon as they are attacked, they run at full; 
speed till they meet with a stream, into which| 
they plunge and perish. 


There are about 85,600 newspapers printed in | 


the city of New York every week. | 

John Zimmerman, accused of the murder of his) 
daughter at Allentown, Penn. bas been tried, found) 
guilty, and received sentence of death. é 

A yellow man, named John Francois Cetlero, has, 
been eommitted to Bridewell in New York, charg 
ed with the murder of Joseph Mason, about four 
years since, in New-Orleans, whence he-made his 
escape from the officers of justice, and went to 
Pensacola; from there he went to the Havana, 
where he remained for about one year, and from 
Ilavana he came to New York. 

At Kennebunk, Me. on the third inst. a consi- 
derable number of dwelling houses, stores, shops, 
&c. was consumed by fire, and great damage suf- 
fered. 

Three men have been arrested in Vermont; 
with large quantities of counterfeit money in| 
their possession. A bundle, containing $11,000) 
in forged bills, was found in one of their trunks. 

On the 6th July, a Mr. Jacob Nelson, of Lan- 
caster District, S. C..a man without hands or 
arms, a teacher of the languages, was murdered, 
in the night, in his bed, with an axe—the cause 
and murderer unknown. It appear he lived 
alone, was about 60 yearsofage. Some negroes 
have been apprehended on suspicion. 

Gen. Dearborn, our Minister to Portugal, and 
suite were at Lisbon on the 5th July, to sail for 
Boston in three or four days, in the ship Plato, 
of Baltimore. 

An official account of duties paid by the Auc- 
tioneers in the city of Boston for the last three 
montlis, gives the whole amount at $6,099 76.— 
Whitweil, Bard & Co. paid the highest sum paid 
by any house, viz: $2,112 74; J. Ripley paid 





1 46. 

Wonderful liberality —The City Council of Al- 
bany, on the petition of Anson Spooner who lost 
his ¢ye sight by the bursting of a cannon, on the 
4th July, granted him permission to ask charity 
for ten days. 

Dominico Black an Italian, about 24 years of 
age, who was found begging in the streets of Al- 
bany, was arrested and on searching him $153 78, 
was found concealed in his ragged garments.— 
fle was sentenced to 30 days imprisonment. 

Gol. Francis Kinlock Huger, the American 
gentleman associated with Dr. Bolman in the at- 
tempt to deliver General La-Fayette from the 
prison of Olmutz, has been made the organ of 
communicating the sentiments of the Cincinnati 
of South Carolina to that distinguished charac- 
‘ter;—Col. Huger’s father, Major Benjamin Hu- 
ger, was the first person who received and wel- 
comed Ia Payette'to our shores during the revo- 
lutionary struggle. 


brig De Witt Clinton, and upwards of 300 tons 
burthen. 

The Navy Commissioners have advertised that 
they will receive proposals till the Ist of Sep- 
tember, for furnishing fifty-six thousand pounds 
\of 13-4 inch very best American swaged iron, 
deliverable at the Navy Yard at Washington, and 
subject to the inspection of the Board. Offers 
must be addressed to the Navy Commissioners, 
sealed and endorsed on the back—* Offer to fur- 
nish Iron for Chain Cables.” 


’ LA FAYETTE. 


We take pleasure in laying before our readers 








great man which comes to our knowledge. His 
principal aim, throughout life, seems to have 
been, the preservation of the rights of man, which 
he has always fearlessly contended tor, though 


pense the efforts of patriotism and virtue. 
following is copied from tbe Albany Daily Adver-) 
tiser : 


given rise to so much remark, and aroused the 
grateful feelings of our citizens, it may not be 
amiss to give the public a sketch of his life. The 
cause of liberty has always been next his heart, 
and if circumstances have not always favoured his| 
operations in the political world, yet never has his 
fair fame been sullied by a single action inconsis- 
tent with his avowed principles. His life and for-| 


and he bas ever followed the.canse of liberty with 
the purest disinterestedness, and the most unshak- 
en zeal. 

He was born in the year 1757, at Auvergne, in 
France—a province celebrated for the indepen- 
dence and valour of its inhabitants from the earliest 
times, and how composing the two departments of 
Cantai and Puy de Dome. His ancestors were 
among the first people of the province, and had 
ever been conspicuous for their independent spirit 
and their chivalrous contempt of danger. In the 
spirit of his fathers, he became the early advocate 
of political freedom, and falling into the society of 
those who had espoused his principles, he imbibed 
the most ardent attachment for liberty. With 
these feelings, it is not singular that his attention 
was directed to America. In spite of the obstacles 
placed in his way, he succeeded in leaving France 
in a vessel fitted out at his own expense, with 
which he arrived safely at Charleston, (S.C.) in 
January, 1777. He immediately entered and serv- 
ed with the army as a volunteer. On the 31st 
July, in the same year, he received his appoint- 
ment as Major General from Congress, ‘in con- 
sideration of his zeal, and illustrious family con- 








The French expedition, under Capt. Diperre, 
ed 





has made some important discoveries of islands| 





occasions. At the battle of Brandywine, he behay. 


the hottest fire, and when wounded, refused to 
‘quit the field. On the 25th November of the same 
jyear, while still suffering from his wound, with , 
ismall party he repulsed a superior force of kes, 
sians and British grenadiers. For this he was en. 
‘rusted with a command suitable to his rankw 
After two years absence from his own country, he 
obtained leave to return to France. He carried 
with him the most flattering testimonials of hig 
worth and services, and received a sword from 
|| the hand of the American minister, in the name of 
||\Congress, soon after his arrival at Paris. While 
jabsent, he engaged with all his soul in the cayge 
jof the United States, and succeeded in gaining the 
|;countenance of the French government.—He re. 
|, turned in 1780, and arrived at Boston in the Her. 
\;mione frigate, Capt. Le Touche. It may not be 
|| improper to mention, in this place, that the French 
open however disinterestediy they appeared 








to act, were said to have been influenced in their 
jconcuct at that time, by the hope of regaining 
‘Canada from the possession of the English, 


In 1781, La Fayette was ordered to Annapolis, 
with a separate and independent command, for the 
purpose of driving Arnold out of Virginia, but from 
ithe want of co-operation on the part of the French 
'fieet, the attempt failed. He was at this timeof 

‘igreat service in checking the marauding expedi- 
tions of Gen, Philips, and was soon afterwards 
opposed to Cornwallis, the greatest General sent 
against us during the revolution, Although his 
forces were few, bis men badly clothed, and suf 
fering much from a want of healthy food, La Fay. 
ette supplied their wants from his own purse, gal. 


every fact connected with the early history of this| lantly maintained his ground, and completely suc. 


| ceeded inthe protection of the public stores, afier 

a series of masterly maneuvres. On first hearing 
|}that La Fayette was to be opposed to him, the 
British commander bad exultingly said, “ the boy 
shall not escape me;” but he tound himself s 


| 


not with the success which should ever recom- often baffled by his young enemy, that it became 
The |ecessary to use the greatest vigilance to prevent 
i|his own army from being surprised. 


At the siege of Yorktown, La Fayette was again 
eminently conspicuous, and materially assisted in 


The visit of La Fayette to this country having|/the capture of the General he had contended 


against. The war now assuming a most. favourable 
aspect for the cause of liberty, be obtained per- 
mission to return to his own country, where he 
thought his services were wanted, and he re-enm- 
barked in 1781, loaded with bonour, and the grati- 
tude of the American people. 

On his arrival in France, he was received in the 
most enthusiastic manner, His praises were sung 


tune were always at the service of his country,||in the streets, busts and pictures of him filled the 


shops, and universal popularity attended him. He 
was elected without opposition a deputy to the 
States General by his native province. When these 
were superceded by the National Assembly, he 
came forward in that body (1788) with his cele 
brated declaration of the rights of man. He op 
posed the measures of the court with such firm 
ness, that he was made President of the Assembly, 
and Commandant of the National Guard. He ac- 
cepted the latter post with pleasure, and swore to 
be faithful to the liberties of his country. It is un- 
necessary to mention with too much minuteness 
the numerous affrays and quarrels that took place 
at this time between the King’s body guards and 
the national troops. It is sufficient to remark, 
that the whole influence Payette was used 
to preserve order and r ity, in the French 
Capital, and to alleviate t public distresses.— 
When he was ordered by the commune of Paris 
to proceed to Versailles with his army and take 
possession of the out-posts, he restrained the vi0- 
lence of his soldiers—and assured the King and 
Queen of their safety, and saved the livee of fifteen 
of the household troops who had been selected 33 
the victims of the infuriated assailants. He also ad- 
vised the Duke of Orleans to leave the kingdom, 
as his presence gave countenance to many sangul- 








nexions,’ which he accepted on condition that he 
should be allo serve without pay or reward 
The Marquis distingu himself on numerous 


{ 


bary procedures. 


ed with undaunted bravery, threw himself into ° 
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The popuiarity of La Fayette continuing to in- 
creases he was, on the 14th July, 1790, made Gene- 
ral in Chief of the National Guards of France. At 
this time he occupied a most important station— 
the eyes of the whole world were fixed upon him. 
A boundless influence and a devoted army might 
have carried him successfully to the highest grade 
of power. In a word, on him reposed the destinies 
of France.—This was the crisis of his reputation, 
and from his course at that time, bis friends and 
enemies took their opinions of his character.— 
There was but one course for La Fayette to pur- 
gue, and that was the support of liberty, and the 
maintenance of the public tranquility. He held, 
gs it were, a Magnanimous neutrality between the 
different parties, when their projects went beyond 


person, the moment he crossed the frontiers, was 
endangered by the persecution of the royalists and 
emigres. The petty Duke of Saxe ‘Teschen arrest- 
ed the illustrious fugitive, and the gallows was| 
actually in preparation for bis execution. The! 
King of Prussia then interfered and changed the 
sentence ofdeath, to that of close confinement in 
the dungeons of Wessel and Magdeburg. After! 
a year’s suffering in the latter, the Emperor of) 
Austria next claimed him, and threw him into 
chains at Olmutz, where death seemed about to 
close his sufferings. It seemed as if all the des- 
pots of Europe wished to contribute to his suffer-| 
ings. Washington at this time attempted to obtain 
his release, and two gentlemen, Dr. Bullman and 
a young American, named Hugar, almost rescued 














the laws of justice and moderation. He gave his 
yote for the trial by jury, and the emancipation 
of people of colour. But in the spring of 1791, | 
the tide of public feeling began to change. No- 
thing had been done to settle the affairs of the na- 
tion, and the violent reaction of parties commenc- 
ed, in spite of the restraint imposed upon them.— 
Even his army became affected by the intrigues of 
hisenemies, and when Louis XVI. wished to visit 
§t. Cloud, and La Fayette gave orders to let him 

, he was for the first time disodeyed / Disgust- 


him from prison, by a romantic and extraordinary 
attempt. He was re.captured, and confined more| 
closely than ever, but was permitted to enjoy the 
society of his wife and daughter. In 1797, Bona- 
parte effected his release, and offered to protect! 
him. La Fayette, however, retired to Hamburgh,| 
and lived privately until the overthrow of the! 
French Directory. He claimed the offers then 





you oblige see and feel that you take delight in 
serving them. ‘This will make you many trends 
—many who will be ever ready to oblige you in 
turn, 

5. If you receive an injury, sleep at least twelve 
hours soundly before you make up your mind in 
what manner to treat it. Then palliate it as much 
as you can, and reflect well on what course will 
be at once most honorable, humane and advantage- 
ous, inregaid toit. Thus you will stand a good 
chance of acting wisely. 

6. Choose your company among men of virtue, 
regular hibits, and gvod sense—so that your own 
character, habits and manners may be formed on a 
good model. This will save you much trouble, 
and redound in the end greatly to your advantage. 








INVistBLE-VisisLe Inxs.—If letters be traced 
/on paper with muriate of cobalt, the writing is 
linvisible ; and by holding it before the fire, the 
‘character speedily assumes a green colour, which 
jagain disappears, as the paper cools.—The wri- 
jting made with this ink may, therefore, at plea- 





made him, and kept closely on his estate until 1815, |SU'e be made visible or invisible, by alternately 
when he was elected a Deputy from the depart-|| Warming and cooling the paper, if care be taken 
ment of Seine and Marne, was nominated to the ?t to expose it to a greater degree of heat than 
Vice Presidency, and had 50 votes for the office of |18 necessary to make the invisible writing legible. 





ith this want of subordination, La Fayette 
Fe his commission, and did not resume it 
until the most humble apologies were made to bim.| 
When the King afterwards actually fled, he was 
suspended for being concerned in his fligbt, aod 
the most violent abuse both in and out of the as- 
sembly was heaped upon him. The retaking of| 
Lovis at Varennes checked this torrent for a short) 
time, but the royalists now turned on him from 
one side, and Marat and the friends of the Duke) 
of Orleans accused him of treason on the other.—| 
His life was actually attempted by a ruffian of the) 
name of Fournier, whom he suffered to escape un-. 
punished. When the constitution was adopted, in| 
the spirit of a Washington, he resigned his com | 
mand, alleging that the emergency which required 
his services was now over. On this occasion a} 
golden medal, and a bust of Wushingtun, were} 
presented to him by the city of Paris. He was) 
oflered, in addition, a full remuneration for his! 
losses by the revolution, and this he magnanimous-| 
lydeclined. In 1792 he was given the command) 
of the army of the centre near Ardonnes, but no} 
opportunity offered in which to distinguish him-| 
self. Observing, however, the wanton and unne 
cessary indignities offered the King, he caused re- 
Monstrances to be forwarded from the ape in 
corps of the army. These producing no effect, 
he went in person to Paris, to make his complaints. | 
The military once more opened their arms to re-| 
ceive him, and asked to be led against the Jacobin 
Club, the authors of the injuries of which he com-| 
plained, ‘This, from a generous desire to prevent, 
the effusion of blood, he refused, while he propos-| 
edto the King, at the same time, to throw himself! 
upon the army for protection. The imbecilily 
and distrust of Louis prevented him from acced- 
ing to the offer, when no doubt it would have 
changed the current of affairs. 

On the 10th of August, memorable for the hor- 
rid massacres “at Versailles, and the flight of the 
royal family to the National Assembly for safety, 
La Fayette was deprived of his command, His 
humanity had once saved the place from destruc- 
tion, but the Parisian mob now thirsted tor blood 
The Swiss body guards had n@ longer a protector 
to check the cruelty of their assaults. They were 
ail massacred without mercy, though not without 
—_ resistance. He lost his command at that 
time for taking a bold stand against the heated 
populace, and ahthough the army professed still 
to love him, he withdrew. in the night trom the 
giddy throng of the soldiery, and the madness of 
Party zealots. Immediately his enemies gave loose 
to their fury, a price was set on his head, and the 
golden medal before presented to him, was broken 
to pieces by the common hangman. If his charac- 





ter was now aspersed by the Revolutionists, his 


President. After the battle of Waterloo, it is said,| This experiment is rendered more amusing, by 
he advocated the abdication of Napoleon, and||drawing the trunk and branches of a tree in the 
acted with Fouche, in declaring the sittings of the || Usual manner, and tracing the leaves with sym- 
Chambers permanent. The exile of St Helena gave| pathetic ink. The tree appears leafless till the 
him credit for his éntentions on this occasion, but) Paper 1s_ heated, when at suddenly becomes co- 
according to Las Casas, “ pronounced him to be the|| vered with a beautiful foliage. f 

dupe of men and things.” It is remarkable that|| The sympathetic ink is prepared in the follow- 
Madame Campan expresses nearly the same opi-| ing manner :—Put into a matrass one part of co- 
nion of him. One thing is certain, however, that) balt of zaffre, and four of nitro-muriatic acid ; dis- 
La Fayette has ever acted with a single eye for|/gest the mixture, with a gentle heat, until the 
the good of France. On the final restoration of the|/acid dissolves no more cobalt; then add muriate 
Bourbons he againjretired to private lite, when he || of soda, equal in quantity te the cobalt employed, 
was once more elected a Deputy, from La Sarthe,| and four times as much water as acid, and filter 
though opposed by the whole weight of minis-| the liquor through paper.—The Chemist. 

terial influence.—At the'late election, however, he’ 
was unsuccessful, because the most unjustifiable | 
means were taken to prevent his success. 

The leisure afforded him happily occurs at a 














At the meeting of the British and foreign School 
| Society, on Monday Mr. F. Buxton told the follow. 
time when the whole American people are desir- ‘ing curious anecdote :—It had been his misfortune 
ous to see him—and he will be received by them! When very young to live witha gentleman, whose 
with universal joy. When we consider th2 ser- |prejudices against the improvement of the poor 
vices of this illustrious man, during the revolution, |, Were NUMEroUS and inveterate. There were, in 
our hearts glow with love and admiration. And if|) that gentleman’s opinion, three great causes of the 
his career since has not always been equally for-||emoralization of the poor—reading, writing, and 
tunate, it was the fault of the people with whom he eg eg pp whencver a quarrel 
was engaged, the fickl-ness of the nation which||took place in his neighbourhood, he was in the 
he endeavoured to serve, and the bloody rapacity|) abit of saying * That is the effect of education.” 
of the times in which he has lived. He is now), !fa theft ora murder were committed, “ There, 
sixty-seven years of age. jhe would soy, “is another test of the bad effect of 
Jeducation.” Io speaking of his own steward, this 
———E— hater of jimprovement would say, “ That man, to 
EVERY DAY RULES. his credit be it spoke ~ os able to Rb . yoras 
1. When ifeompany, the conversation turns ne, beavis age Passion Sy was oatieaee in- 
an absent person, and you are called to express! vuire by what-pracess of memory the sawed kept 
an opinion—always fancy that very person is stand. ||) accounis. ‘This was shown, A drawes Sa 
ing silent behind you, looking over your shoulder)! sediuaad : in one compartment there was a pareet 
jand fistening attentively to what you say. You vr beans in another a parcel of peas, and in the 
will then speak prudently, and with due regard | remmasaine, divisions of gtain. Vhese were the 
to his character. : ‘symbols of various debts and payments, which, 
2. As far as is possible, when Beyer. to be} with the aid of a strong memory, the steward kept 
your own master, avoid contracting debts—try to i creat exuctness, until one night a rat broke 
do without every thing you cannot pay for, and ‘into his account box, and down went the account 
when prudence requires the crntracting of a debt. what was due from various tenants, and all was 
be punctual to the day in paying it. Your affairs || rown into the wildest confusion and doubt (loud 
will then never get into confusion—you will alwaysi! i uchter.) From that moment he (Mr. Buxton) 
know exactly how you stand with the world, bad been a convert to the superiority of written or 
3. Set ahigh vatue on your word in all things—|' inted symbols. 
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ibe sure you never mske a promise that you are not) 
|morally certain of being able to perform The! By the brig Herald, which has arrived at Sa- 
ees coat aie gee — eg hig (iteMOs from Guayaquil, we Jeatn that the-ship Ken- 
vou will be to say—“ his word is as good as his)” ‘ , Pe. “ 
bond—you may place implicit faith in what he, sington, of Philadelphia, had bechypurchased by 
says.” |General Bolivar, for thirty thousand dollars, and 
oo Always _ ready to bar a A kindenet was fitting for a cruise. Captain Sptyis to com- 
when you can do it consistently with all yourother! As 2 ‘ . 
chins nen. And always do it cheerfully, gladly, | mand her, having becn apporated.Camnmodore of 
without a wry face or an apology. But let those||the Colombian squadron, 











































THE GAZETTEER. 




















STANZAS. 


‘There is a place beyond the skies, 
Where happy spirits dwell— 

Where plaints of sorrow never rise 
Where none of sorrow tell ; 


A place where seraphs, round the throne 
Of Jesus and the Lamb, 

The eonquests of that Saviour own, 
Who is the great 1 AM. 


That Saviour who their ransom paid— 
Who died to set them free; 

A sacrifice for them was made, 
And suffered on the tree. 


To Him their constant praises rise— 
To Him all praise is given, 

In that blest place beyond the skies, 
And that blest place is Heaven. 


—_—i on 
On visiting the Infant School, at Walthamstow. 


BY A LADY, 


ALEXIS. 


Hast thou not seen the fairest bud decay, 
Canker’d at heart by some insidious worm? 
Ere its young leaves could open to the day, 
The evil enter'd its soft infant germ; 
Oh! had that bud been watched with tender eare, 
It now had shed its fragrance through the air. 


This growing peach, rich with autumnal dies, 
Had never swelled so large. and grown so fair, 
But that it grew beneath a master’s eyes, 
Who watch’d its infant state with anxious care; 
Who crushed, ere they could enter. all that swarm 
Of insect foes, that sought its youth to harm. 


And shall the human blossoms of that plant, 
Fraught with immortal essence—gift divine— 
Shail it the hand of friendly culture want? 
Shall it beneath unwholesome mildew pine ? 
Oh! shall ten thousand passions, each a worm, 
Enter unnoticed man’s softest infant germ? 


Forbid it Heaven !—ageet buds of human flowers, 
A thousand hands are stretched to guard, to save, 
Yeur infant minds from foul example’s powers— 
From swarms of hellish fiends that round you rave, 
Seeking an inlet to that sacred cell, 
Where heavenly love and peace benign should dwell. 


Blest be their noble purpose—blest be those 

Who have received a mission from above, 
Like Wilson, to protect the human rose, 

And watered it from founts of holy love : 
Oh! may that fount.of love at Walthamstow, 
Spread like the Nile, and over England flow. 

. HOPE. 

AT PE SRD LASS 


A numerous body of persons of colour, emigrants 
to Hayti, are preparing to leave this city and New 
York. ‘The great advantage that will result to 
those who may accept of the proffered liberality of 
President Boyer must be apparent to every reflect. 
ing mind. Itis not surprising that some of the 
most respectable families of this class of people are 
among those who intend migrating; for they have 
offered them every means necessary to make their 
change comfortable, besides a future opportunity, 
if they turn out useful and meritorious chizenggof 
advancing to posts of honor and profit 
Haytien government. A concourse of persons at- 









* * 





—— 


tended the meeting heid on Tuesday evening last, ||about twenty-six miles down the Ohio. The pa 

at Bethel Church, to devise measures tor their early || would consist of the three members of the Board 
departure, and resolutions were adopted confirma- | Dr. W. Howard, Captain Poussin, Captain Doug. 
tory of the general favourable disposition towards | iass of West Point, and Lieutenant Dutton ang 
Citizen Granville’s mission: This agent is now in||Courtenay. They would probably be absent a 
Philadelphia and will give every information tc || month from Pittsburgh, and on their return ¢h 

those interested to hear respecting the climate|| would meet the Pennsylvania Commissioners, and 
and natural advantages ef soil which Hayti pos- examine with them the communication between 





sesses. The following extract will show more 
particularly the inducements held out to adventur- 
ers :—** Farmers who go with a view of improving 
uncultivated lands, (not wild and uncleared, but 
such as have been neglected, and are running up 
in bushes, intermingled with coffee plants, cotton, 
&c.) will find houses ready to go into, and have as 
much land appropriated for their immediate use as 
will be sufficient for their support ; and if they im- 
prove it well, and conduct themselves with sobrie. 


each man—their passages will be paid, and four 
months subsistence provided for them, which will 
afford them sufficient time to provide for their own 
support, in a country where they can raise three 
crops of corn or other produce yearly—all of which 
passage, four months subsistence, and land, will be 
the donation: free gift t the government to them; 
and if they go in considerable numbers to the same 
neighbourhoods, they must at once see many de- 
cided advantages resulting from such a movement. 
Farmers whe go for the purpose of renting lands 
already pianted with cotton, coffee, sugar canes, 
vegetables, fruits, &c. or to work such plantations 
on shares, will find proprietors or landlords ready 
to rent on shares or otherwise. upon reasonable 
terms, under the protection of laws and regulations 
song for the government of such contracts—but 
Must come under an agreement to go immediately 
to those farms, and to repay in six months the 
expenses paid for them, and after they have faith- 


‘ers or landlords, they will be at liberty to turn 
them to cultivate according to their good conduct. 


—Those who go as mechanics, traders, clerks or 
school masters, will be assisted in their different 





| professions, and the expenses of their passages 
|paid on their coming under an engagement to re- 
pay in sixmonths. Forty coloured mechanics such 
\2s Carpenters, Timber Sawyers Blacksmiths, Caulk- 


building and equipping small vessels, are also im- 
Mediately wanted, to whom liberai encourage- 
ment is offered. The government will either pur- 
chase these vessels upon fair and liberal terms, or 
pay them generous wages per day. And if they 


But it is always to be understood that the grants 
of land particularly, will be proportioned to, and 
considered as a reward for the characters which 
the different classes of emigrantsifiialy establish by 
their sobriety, industry and general good conduct. 
All religious professions are tolerated and left at 
full liberty to worship the Almighty Creator ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own consciences, 
‘and through the medium of theirtown forms and 





tranquility.” 

Several vessels are freighted, ready to carry 
ithose who are desirous of availing themselves of 
the benevolent views of President Boyer. Citizen 
Granville has entered into legal obiigations on be- 
half of his government that every engagement 
made by him with the emigrants will be faith- 
fully fulfilled. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL, 


Information from Pittsburg states that the Board 
of Engineers employed to survey the route of this 
Canal had arrived in that city on the 29th ult. hav 
ing been detained at Union-town by the necessity 
completing all the instructions to the three par- 
ties of surveyors, to whom the different sections ot 
the route have been allotted. The Board were to 











the waters of the Susquehanna and the west, by 
‘means of the Conemaugh and Juniatta—as also ihe 
‘route of acanal to connect the waters of the Sys, 
quehanna with those of the Schuylkill, through 


Lancaster County. 





(From late English papers. received at New-York.) 

Extraordinary Operation.—Dr. Fayerman, of 
Norwich, on the 9th June, performed successfy). 
ly a singular and dangerous operation on the 





‘ounces of highly urulent matter. 


fully fulfilled their engagements wih their employ- 


farmers on their own account, and have lands given| 


ers, Rope Makers, Sail Makers, &c capable of | 


have wives and children, land will be given them. 


|ceremonies, provided they do not disturb the pudbiic' 


ty, they will have as much land given them as they| child of Mr. Moore, a respectable grocer, of Ber 
can cultivate with profit, not less than 15 acres for| street, by an incision into the cavity of the ches, 


| from whence he extracted one pound elevep 
The patient 
| had previously suffered from a prolonged distem. 
\'per, the result of typhus fever, and subsequen 
inflammation of the lungs. The child, we ay 
given to understand by Mr. Moore, is rapidly rp. 
covering its original state of health. 





| It seems that the difficulties that h 
in Egypt do not prevent the Viceroy from ende, 
vouring to induce artisans and mechanics to set. 
‘tle in that country. Such is the protection he 
‘affords to manufacturers, that he gives 4,500 an 
even 6000 francs a year to printers of calicoes.- 
These advantageous terms have induced printer 
without work in the Department des Bouche 
du Rhone to go to Egypt, and they are waiting 
‘at Marseilles for a favourable wind in order ty 
‘set sail. 
Toledo, the noted Mexican traitor, has married 
the Marchioness de Villa Franca, and as a re 
|ward for his important services, the grateful Fer. 
'\dinand has appointed him his Minister Plenipo 
\tentiary to the Court of Bavaria. 
! The Valorus frigate has arrived in Englani 
from Mexico, with $800,000 specie, and an a 
| bassador from the Mexican Government. 
A loan for one million, sterling, to the Bueno 
|| Ayres Government, wus negotiating. 
EE 
| MARRIED, 


| On the evening of the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Knee 
land, Mr. HAMER HUGHES, to Miss RACHEL is 
|| NOLDS, of Philadeiphia county. 

|| On Thursday evening, the 12th inst. by Alderman B 
||Mr. ANDREW QUIN, to Miss HANNAH ALFORD, ell d 
this city. 








DIED, 

On Monday morning, the 16th inst. Mr. HENRY GAb 
SON, Printer, in the 49th year of his age. 
|| On Sunday morning, the 15th inst. in the 37th year of be 
lage, Mre. ELIZABETH, widow of the late Noah Davis. 
|| On the 14th inst. after a lingering illness, Mrs. EVE RO 
SANWA REHN, in the 78th year of her age. 

Om the 14th inst. Mrs. ELIZABETH FOLWELL, daughtt 
of the late Godfrey Gebler, in the 55th year of her age. 

On Sunday afternoon, the 15th inst. suddenly, Me. JOHN 
NICHOL, in the 45th year of his age. 

On. Friday, after a lingering illness, Mr. JONATHAS 
WHILLDIN, Pilot, in the 50th year of hi: age. 

On Friday morning, in the 24th year of her age, Mrs. ANY 
YOUNG, wife of John Young, Printer. 

On Wednesday morning, in the 23d year of his age, M 
ANDREW ZEISS, Jun. : 

On the evening of ‘the 11th inst. in the 61st year of ts 
age. the Rev. JOHN PLITT. 

On Thursday morning, the 12th inst. MARY C. wile d 
Solomon Temple. 


| 
| 
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CONDITIONS OF THE GAZETTEER. 
Kris published, weekly, every Wednesday evening, at thrtt 
dollars per annum, payable half yearly in advance. 
Letters addressed to the Editor, (post paid,) will meet wit 
every attention. 

Subseriptions received by the Editor, No. 31 South 
street; and at the office of the Saturday Evening Post, 











leave Pittsburg on the 2d instant for Big Beaver, 


is neatly and expeditiously executed. 





53 Market street—where PRINTING of every descriptioy; 








































































